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HISTORY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF EXPERIENCE. 

History is instrumental. It exists for itself and for another, 
as do all instruments. But, like those instruments, it exists 
chiefly for the other. The scalpel as a work of skill and because 
of its structure has value as a bit of hardware, but its chief value 
is that it is useful to the surgeon. One practiced in surgery was 
once upon a time handicapped in his practice, and centered his 
attention upon working out this instrument and learning to use it. 
As an instrument it made the surgical art more powerful in the 
discharge of its function. 

So history exists for something else, and this other thing is 
immediate experience, everyday operations, the problems, diffi- 
culties, and emotions of present-day experience. It rises out of 
immediate experience, and returns into the experience, which is 
enriched by its return. It is used to provide satisfaction for the 
needs of the men of today. And it exists because it ministers 
to those needs. 

There is some value in an analysis of this instrumental char- 
acter from the standpoint of the practical man. 

History has its origin in the things of today's experience. 
It is a construct. The historian constructs it out of two elements. 
The first of these is that material which comprises sources, 
remains, and monuments. By visiting geographical locations he 
is able to find the remains of cities and other constructed works; 
and by visiting libraries he is able to find letters, state documents, 
books, and memoirs. This material is all in existence in one 
form or another. To the deciphering of it he must bring an experi- 
ence replete with present-day activity. This is necessary because 
his method of deciphering must be that of inference. He is 
accustomed to this method because it is the most valuable and the 
most familiar tool of the individual in understanding his fellows : 
he has continually to infer from actions the nature of persons. 
And here he has to infer, from certain results, the events in the 
lives of those who produced the results. It is evident that knowl- 
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edge of present-day activities, of their problems, and of the atti- 
tudes of society to them cannot be too well known. Also it must 
be evident that without this knowledge there will be no construct. 
It is in this double sense that we say that history has its origin 
in present-day experience. 

The process of inference which we use in interpreting remains, 
sources, and documents may be carried to a greater or less dis- 
tance, and according to each attitude its return to immediate 
experience differs in time and in richness as we view it from the 
practical man's standpoint. The first of these halting-places is the 
one related to the historical specialist in the narrower sense. By 
him is meant the expert in history who views it purely from the 
intellectual and factual standpoint. His task is a most difficult 
one, as is quite apparent, because the remains are meager and dis- 
connected, the sources colored by social and personal prejudice, 
and the monuments given to exaggeration. His work from his 
standpoint is considered complete when from certain productions 
X, Y, and Z he infers that A, B, and C did I, m, and n, and did 
these as conditioned by p, q, and r. In the most favorable case he 
would have all the events that have ever occurred in the past 
tabulated, and in this tabulation the individual would be treated 
in an entirely impersonal manner, and his psychical states treated 
as so many elements in the system so laid out. The emphasis is 
on facts ; valuable facts, but facts. The aim is to figure out just 
what was done and why it was done by A, B, and C, as they lived 
two thousand or two hundred years ago. History from this 
attitude is a systematized record, of the past. 

If this attitude were taken in a school, two facts would be 
evident, and two or three questions would arise. In the first place, 
the child cannot begin history in any intelligent way until he has 
had sufficient experience of the activity of his own society to 
enable him to make his inferences and to appreciate them in an 
intelligent manner. He could hope to appreciate political history 
only in proportion as he understood what were the problems of 
modern politics, and to appreciate religious history only as he 
knew the problems of the religion of today. In the second place, 
he will have acquired a more or less systematic subject-matter. 
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Of this, two things are characteristic : first, it is factual, a record, 
and intellectual in its standpoint; and, second, it deals with the 
past and not with the present. 

These questions will arise : What facts will the child be given 
to interpret ? Should he be made an excavator and be sent to the 
mounds of the mound-builders, for instance, with pick and shovel 
to find out how these people lived? Or should he be given the 
varying narratives about these people, to sift the evidence and 
form his own conclusion? Will he be given a single literary 
document containing the best available statement about them, and 
made to reproduce this? The answer will depend largely upon 
the individual situation and upon the stage of advancement of 
the pupil. 

The next halting-place in the inferential process is that which 
is related to the dramatist in history. This attitude presupposes 
the constructive activity which builds up the panorama of history, 
as we have just seen, but uses it as the material from which to 
make further inferences. The inference is, of course, an intel- 
lectual one, but it has a distinctly dramatic, emotional tone. Its 
ideal is reached when it has aroused in our immediate experience 
feelings parallel to those- which we would imagine such conditions 
to bring forth and such results would indicate. This is done by 
giving life to the psychic elements in the system. Instead of the 
individual being dissected into elements, he is considered as an 
organism, a unit, an individual possessing blood and flesh. 
Instead of history being impersonal, it becomes personal ; instead 
of an anatomical subject, a living body. Such inferences require 
a strong creative imagination and an ability of detachment from 
the present organization of conditions. 

The imagination is sometimes sufficiently strong to raz/-ize 
the historical situation without prop or assistance. But there 
are at hand several ancillaries. The eye may contemplate the 
historic scene; it may look at the remains, the tools, and the docu- 
ments of the ancient people. The ear may assist by taking in the 
dramatic presentation from the lips of an interested narrator. Or 
the individual may work with tools similar to, live in the homes 
similar to, and carry on the occupations similar to those of the 
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people investigated, and by his motor activities reinforce the 
imaginative process. History so viewed is the real-ization of the 
past. 

If this attitude were kept in the school, the content of the 
subject-matter of history would have an essentially different tone 
from that produced by the former attitude alone. It would also 
prove more interesting to more children and would lead to greater 
appreciation. Why the dramatic should be considered of more 
interest, and therefore of more immediate value to the individual, 
we shall not discuss : the fact is evident that it is. Whether 
with this attitude there is the same thoroughness in the acquisition 
of facts as in the former, is a question. There is also another 
question : May not too many props be placed under the dramatic 
activities, so that, on the one hand, these would not have their 
full cultivation, and, on the other hand, there would be a danger 
of the spectacular being so vivid as to produce distraction from 
the intellectual content? This is a question of ever-recurring 
importance. 

At both of these halting-places a return may be made to 
immediate experience and may bring to it an enriched content. 
At the first, for instance, we have two benefits. The first is that 
the interest in facts, as facts, which is common to all minds, 
though in varying degrees, is ministered to. The second is that a 
new apperceptive system has been added to experience, viz., facts 
connected with the past. Because they are connected with the past, 
as past, they are isolated from the vital systems of the present. 
At the second halting-place will be the same system of facts, 
roughly speaking, and in addition thereto there will be the satis- 
faction of a number of other interests in immediate experience — 
the dramatic, aesthetic, and emotional interests. This shows us 
that there is an increasing good in the two cases. But there yet 
remains a third attitude which may gain sustenance without 
exhausting the fertile soil of history. 

We started out by saying that history is instrumental, and it 
has been indicated how it is instrumental in providing a new 
apperceptive system of facts relatively isolated, and in enriching 
the dramatic and intellectual activities and affections. But it is 
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evident that, aside from the emotional satisfaction in the historical 
experience, the subject-matter is hazy and unrelated. Teachers 
complain that even after the children have been led through the 
dramatic presentation of history, and have seemed to enjoy it fero- 
ciously, they have little left, and that litle consists of fragments of 
facts and faded memories of emotional content. Hence these atti- 
tudes must be supplemented, if for no other reason than to remedy 
this. The physiologic basis of retentiveness cannot be altered, but, 
apart from this, the problem of retention is greatly forwarded 
toward solution by carrying the instrumental character one step 
farther. 

The individual is busied in getting all he can out of and into 
experience. And everything in the way of his heart's desire in 
this direction he overcomes. Fortunately, he meets with constant 
obstacles, and his problem is to get these out of the way. This 
general problem differentiates itself into intellectual, manual, reli- 
gious, moral, social, or economic problems, embracing the whole 
nature of man. In these he is vitally interested, and every activity 
tends in their direction. It was from these interests he started out 
in his quest for satisfaction and assistance in history, and to these 
he must return. The problem is one of organic relationship 
between the past and present. If we have this organic relation- 
ship, the isolated system of fact would be organized into the 
living, vital interests of life, and the facts and principles would, 
by well-known psychologic laws, be remembered and vitalized. 
And, further, the present experiences would be enriched and 
endued with power. To illustrate the organic relationship: 
Suppose the life of an ancient people to have been constructed 
and real-ized, that, for instance, the child gathered food and 
ground it with them. Now, this dramatic attitude may be carried 
one step farther. The food-problem is a most important one 
today, but for the child it may vary from seeing the baked loaves 
handed out from the wagon to a general conception of wheat, 
miller, and baking. First make the problem of food real to the 
child by a course in social occupations, if you desire, and then with 
the problem in mind go back into the dramatic situation, as has 
been outlined. The gathering of food and grinding will not then 
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be merely the way the ancients did it, but can be made to appear 
as one step in the evolution of the food-question. The relations 
by which the past may be worked into the present are many and 
various. And when it has been effected, there is a closeness of 
organization which, in great probability, would otherwise be 
acquired unconsciously, and therefore imperfectly. 

Such a standpoint might be called the practical attitude toward 
history. To reiterate: Its chief value is that it enriches the 
experience of the individual with intimate and valuable factors. 
It presupposes each of the other attitudes toward history and 
gathers them up into itself. 

Pedagogical ly, the objection has been made that it implies a 
too great reflective power in young children. But, in the first 
place, it must be remembered that, since every attempt to teach a 
child is an experiment for the uses of which the subject-matter 
has to be modified, the reflective subject-matter must also be 
suited to the needs and capabilities of the problems of the child. 
And, in the second place, there is a possibility that the objectors 
have the mistaken idea that, because the child lacks a knowledge 
of the advanced and analytic terms of the content of reflection, 
he has no proficiency in the activity of reflection. 
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